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How LABOR CAN USE THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


FRANK W. PERSONS, Director 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


A German-American machinist came _ to 
One of the offices of the United States En- 
loyment Service recently and said: "Maybe 
Jou can't get me a job right away, but the 
Government would like to know I was out of 
Pork, I thought. If men out of jobs don't 
Pegister, the Government don't know how many 
of us have got no work, and how can they do 
Bomething about it?" 


In Germany, England, and in other 
European countries where systems of unem- 
ployment insurance are in operation, a man 

"®r woman automatically registers at a pub- 
ic employment office as soon as they are 
®ut of work. They have to do so in order to 
tlaim their unemployment-insurance benefits. 


Between July 1, 1943, and September 

60, 1944, 13,679,000 men and women in this 
country came, as did the German machinist, 
to file their applications for employment at 
offices of the United States Employment 
Bervice. These applicants were men and women 
@rom all occupations--skilled and unskilled, 
mommercial and professional, domestic serv- 
———— ents, farm laborers. Organized and unorgan- 
™zed workers have made use of the Employment 
ervice. During these 15 months, 7,835,000 

ag were secured for unemployed workers by 

phe Employment Service. 


Nakane 


The fact, however, that thirteen and 
one-half million men and women applied to 
public employment offices during this pe- 
riod does not mean that there is, in the 
United States, an incentive for all unem- 
ployed to register at the Employment Service 
comparable to that prevailing under the un- 
employment-insurance schemes of European 
countries. Only during the period of regis- 
tration for C. W. A. jobs last winter was 
there an approach to universal registration 
in this country. But we do now have a more 
complete register of the unemployed than has 
ever been available before. 


After registration, one more thing is 
required in order that a worker may obtain 
the advantages of this free employment serv- 
ice. He must keep his application active. 
That is, he must let the employment office 
know at periodic intervals that he still 
wants assistance in finding work. He can do 
this by calling at the office each month. It 
is necessary that employment applications be 
kept active in order that employment offices 
may fill requests for workers promptly. If 
an employer calls for a carpenter, he wants 
one today, not next week. The employment 
office has to know which of the registered 
carpenters are available, who are still 
actually looking for jobs. 








The business of the United States 
Employment Service is to help workers find 
jobs. In order to perform these functions 
effectively, we deem it highly important to 
get the best qualified worker for every 
opening which an employer calls upon the 
Service to fill. This is the sole basis on 
which we offer our service to employers. In 
filling their vacant jobs through the United 
States Employment Service, the employers are 
not only performing a useful public func- 
tion--they are also certain to get men and 
women workers who are best qualified for the 
jobs offered. 


But many @ workman has said: "Why put 
in my application at the employment office? 
They haven't enough jobs to go around.” That 
is true at the present time. There are not 
enough jobs to go around, and the Employment 
Service cannot make jobs. It can, however, 
help to speed up the process of finding jobs 
In recommending competent men for positions, 
the Employment Service can and does curtail 
the time spent in job seeking. 


We have about 800 employment offices 
located throughout the country. Of these, 
168 are permanent offices of State employ- 
ment services which are affiliated with the 
United States Employment Service and which 
receive Federal aid. The others are emerg- 


ency offices of the National Reemployment 
Service. 
Clearance of information between 


these wide-spread offices makes it possible 
for the unemployed miner in West Virginia to 
find other work which he can do in an en- 
tirely different occupation and perhaps ina 
distant city. It can help the workman who 
has been permanently displaced from his job 
by the introduction of machinery to find em- 
ployment in some other industry which can 
use his previously acquired skill. 


When we have complete 
the data available will be most useful to 
the Government in finding solutions for the 
problem of unemployment. Already, from such 


registration, 





information as we have, we are trying to de. 
termine in which industries and occupation 
the opportunities) for employment are in 
creasing and in | which industries they ar 


declining. We find that widely differen 
industries employ! workers with closely sin 
ilar occupational requirements. On thi; 


basis, we hope to be able to suggest ling 
of vocational training which may be reason. 
ably sure of leading to steady jobs. 


; 


+ 
th 


Not the least of the benefits of 
public employment service is the fact ths 
it is operated without charge, either to ap 
plicants or to employers. No one pays a fe 
for getting a job through the offices of th 


United States Employment Service. , 


The public employment service has » 
selfish desire for a monopoly in the employ: 
ment field. Offices of the United Stat« 
Employment Service are not the only agencie 
in the country which are capable of doi 
good placement work. Many trade unions hay 
for years operated an efficient employmer 
service for their members, The public e 
ployment service does not conflict with the 
in their field of activity. There is, ° 
the contrary,an increasing cooperation basé 
on mutual purposes and mutual understanding, 

We want the Employment Service to ¥ 
exactly what its name suggests. While ow 
primary objective is employment, great er 
phasis must be laid on the second of thes 
words--service. Service implies an efficier 
and impartial operation.No employment offic 
can render sound public service and pl# 
favorites. It must have no interest whateve 
in the political, religious, or other affil. 
iations of those referred for placement. 


Economic insecurity is labor's heavy 
burden, and unemployment is the worst fon 





of insecurity. The Nation's energies 
being devoted to reducing 
unemployment. The Employment Service is on 
unit in the attack. It is not the _ whol 
battery, but it is certainly on the fron 
line of action. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 





ON ECONOMIC SECURITY 
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1e Conference on Economic lating a sound program of social legislation 
rity; ringing together outstanding which is to be laid before the President. 
repre itatives of labor, industry, and A special Advisory Council was ap- 
ial welfare, met on November 14 to dis- pointed to assist the committee in drawing 
3 rovisions against unemployment and up its recommendations, Its membership in- 
ther azards which affect the. security of cludes the President of the American Federa- 
he rker The inexpectedly large attend- tion of Labor, and leading officials of sucl 
ance over 200 men and women of national rganizations as the General Electric Com- 
or ce emphasizes the great and growing pany, Standard Oil Company, Brotherhood of 
interest in the whole question of social Railway and Steamship Clerks, the California 
ec and Wisconsin State Federations of Labor,the 
National League of Women Voters,che National 
The conference was called by the onsumers' League, the National Grange, the 
Cc ary of Labor,Chairman of the Committee International Printing Pressmen's ion, as 
nomic Security, appointed last June by well as social welfare leaders and other 
the President, to make a comprehensive study outstanding citizens thoroughly familiar 
P the whole problem. It was arranged for with the needs of the workers and the com- 
1e rpose of obtaining the advice and co- plex questions involved in working out a 
peration of outstanding citizens in formu- satisfactory program. 
oe eee Sienmmaiaday he ain 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES 
GREAT 
BRITAIN 
12,400,000 or 62 Percent of Totel Gainfully Occupied 
A 
— POORER EOHHORORHOROREGO ETON 
17,900,000 or 56 Percent of Total Gainfully Occupied 
300,000 or 0.6 Percent of Total Gainfully Occupied 
EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 29, OF TOTAL 
a ee ee alk 
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A New STEP IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING choo: 











memb¢ 
unio! 
Buil< 
The agreement recently concluded be- Teamsters, Chauffeurs, and Helpers; Inter. 
tween the Anaconda Copper Mining Company and national Molders Union of North America 
the Metal Trades and Building Trades Depart- International Union of Operating Engineers men | 
ments of the American Federation of Labor Pattern Makers League of North America mini 
constitutes a striking innovation in the United Association of Journeymen Plumber per 
field of collective bargaining. It marks a and Steamfitters; United Brotherhood of Car skil 
successful attempt by separate craft unions penters and Joiners, reta: 
to deal jointly with problems and conditions 
of labor in a highly integrated industry Industrial Relations Committees Se 
employing a large number of workers in dif- Up. Another striking innovation in thi Copp 
ferent trades and occupations, agreement is the machinery set up to dee ment 
with grievances, complaints and misunder copp 
One Agreement for All Crafts. The standings which may arise in connection wit This 
most outstanding innovation occurred in the the interpretation and the application « over 
process of negotiating the agreement. In the agreement or otherwise. These are tot  befo: 
1929, the Anaconda Copper Mining Company em- referred to local Industrial Relations Con copp 
ployed approximately 27,000 workers in its mittees organized in each of the three cit poun 
plants at Butte, Great Falls, and Anaconda, ies and covering all the crafts, parties +t crea 
Montana. With the exception of the mine, the agreement. The committees are to consis day 
mill, and smelter men, who are organized of five representatives of management an of 1 
independently, all other crafts are organ- five employees elected by the crafts: tob 
ized in 41 different locals belonging to 13 these cities, in accordance with the reguls 
national and international unions, tions established by the union locals; 
which the workers belong. 
Instead of 14 separate agreements ne- 
gotiated by the individual, national and Should any such committee fail | 
international unions, which were formerly reach an adjustment of a complaint referrée 
required to cover all the occupational to it within a period of 15 days, it must & 
groups, the 14% unions authorized the Metal immediately submitted to an Executive Indu. 
Trades and Building Trades Departments of trial Relations Committee. This Committe 
the American Federation of Labor to nego- is to consist of two executive officers (Arc 
tiate a single agreement covering all trades the Anaconda Copper Mining Company and« 0% K 
and occupations of the workers involved, It executive officer of each of the two Depart Labo 
was signed on August 27,and went into effect ments of the American Federation of Labor Oct 
on September 20, 193. The decision of the Executive Industria for 
Relations Committee is final and bindin 9%tri 
The unions involved in this agreement upon all parties to the agreement, Los 
are: Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers Coas 
International of America; Brotherhood of Employment of Union Labor.The Anacoz: for 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers; Int- da Copper Mining Company agreed to employ Wate 
ernational Association of Bridge,Structural, with certain specified exceptions, only mem Port 
and Ornamental Iron Workers; International bers in good standing of the national an Ff t 
Association of Machinists; International international unions concerned, However, 1! tion 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Dropforgers, and the unions should fail to supply the numbe! eisi 
Helpers; International Brotherhood of Elec- of competent workers needed, the compar lect 


trical Workers; International Brotherhood of is free to employ such other labor as i}? 
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The men so employed must apply for 
or international 
Metal Trades and 


chooSeSe 
membership to the national 
designated by the 
Building Trades Departments, 


union 


Wages. The minimum wage for journey- 
men was set at $5 for an 8-hour day. The 
minimum wage for helpers was set at $4.25 


per day. All wage differentials for higher 
skill which existed on January 1, 193, were 
retained unchanged. 


Wage Increases to Depend on Price of 
Copper. The minimum rates set in this agree- 
ment are based upon a price for electrolytic 
copper of not less than 9 cents per pound. 
This made an increase of 50 cents per day 
over the minimum wage which had prevailed 
before this agreement. When the price of 
reaches or exceeds 113 cents per 
pound for 30 successive days, another in- 
crease in the minimum rate of 25 cents per 
day is to be established. Beyond the price 
of 113 cents per pound, the minimum wage is 





copper 





~<So 


each time the price of copper rises by 1% 
cents per pound and remains at the new level 


for 40 successive days. 


No Stoppage of Work During the Exist- 
ence of Agreement. It was agreed between the 
Metal Trades and Building Trades Depart- 
ments, singly and jointly, and the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company that there would be no 
collective cessation of work by the workers 








and no lockouts during the life of the 
agreement. It was also agreed that upon any 
question that may arise between the company 


and the unions concerned, only those members 
of the unions who are employed the com- 


how 
“— 


pany and are affected by the issue in ques- 
tion will have the right to vote on such 
questions. 

It was further agreed that all ques- 
tions of jurisdiction between the various 
unions concerned are to be decided by them- 


there would be no cessation 
of work because of any dispute or contro- 
versy which may arise between the 
the problem of jurisdiction. 


selves, but that 


unions on 





SETTLING THE LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


to be raised an additional 25 cents per day 

The National Longshoremen's Board 
(Archbishop Edward J. Hanna, Chairman, Mr. 
0. K. Cushing, and Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, Mr. Edward F. McGrady) announced on 
October 12, 1934, its arbitration award 
for the settlement of the longshoremen's 


strike in Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and other ports on the Pacific 
The case was submitted to the Board 
for arbitration on August 7, 1934, by the 
Waterfront Employers Associations of the 
ports affected and the Pacific Coast Local 
of the International Longshoremen's Associa- 
tion. Both sides agreed to accept the de- 
cision of the Board as a basis for a col- 
lective bargaining agreement, 


Coast. 


The decision deals 
principal causes of the 
work, wages,and the problem of hiring ha 

A 40-hour Week Established. On 
question of hours of work, the Board d 
that five 6-hour days,averaged over a period 
of 4 weeks, shall 
It defined as overtime, to 
higher rate: 

All work in excess of 6 hours, 
between 8 and 5 p.em.; 
Work during meal hours; 

Work between 5 p.m. and 8 
on Saturday to 
8 a.m. on Monday; and 
All work on legal holidays. 


with the 


strike: Hours o 





3 4 
aeci 


constitute a week's work. 


be paid for at a 


AeMe 


AeMe; 
From 5 p.mMe 
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LONGSHOREMEN AT WoRK LOADING COTTON 


Increased Wage Rates. The basic rate the most important causes of the strike ,.,.. 
4, . : 


f pay for longshore work was set by the which began on May 9 and which culminated infy,,. 





Poard at not less than 95 cents per hour for the general strike in San Francisco. It was, 
straight time, and not less than $1.40 per also chiefly responsible for the bitternes: aie 
hour for overtime. These minimum rates ar with which the prolonged strike was fought). 
10 cents per hour more than the rates which on both sides. oD 

prevailed in these ports prior to the strike. prea 





The increase in the wage rates was made The difficulties are largely due tom _.., 
retroactive to July 31, 19434. In addition, the peculiar conditions inherent in the , 
differentials r penalty rates were estab- longshore industry. A longshoreman can get 
lished for the handling of such offensive work only when there is a ship in port to bey 
and dangerous commodities as fertilizer, loaded or discharged. The job may last et 
green hides, the loading of lumber directly several days, one day, or several hours, nite 
from streams,the handling of explosives,etc,. When the work of loading or discharging the§ ,,...,, 


ship is over, the job of the longshoreman is®,., 


The Question of Hiring Halls. By far also over. Hence the system of hiring long-@.,.,, 





roblem to solve was shore labor by tl 


the most complicated day or by the hour devel- 
4 


p 1e 
the question of hiring halls. It was one of oped. In most American ports, like New York, 











srne ss 


Pought 


WAITING AT THE PIER To 


Philadelphia, New Orleans,and San Francisco, 
! , 3 


the custom is for longshoremen to gather 
several times a day at the entrance of each 
ier Out of those assembled the hiring 


7 7 mL, 4 


foremen pick the men needed. This 


hiring is often referred to as "shaping the 
men", Those not hired have no chance of 
setting work until the next "shape". 


more modern method, prac 


most European and in some American ports, is 
for the employers, the local union, or the 
sovernment to have special iring halls 
where the iongshoremen in ear of jobs 
congregate. In some ports, the hiring fore- 
men come to the hall to pick the men. In 


BE PICKED FOR A Jos 


the 
by the manager of the hall, who 
with all the 


terf ron t i 


other ports, men are 


stant communication 


employers on the wa 


dispatched to 


s ’ 
is in 


work 
con- 
longshore 


The object of one hiring hall for all 
longshoremen in the port is t ool the en- 


ailable work among them as 


among all the ; mebbanee 
plicated. With certain imit 
hiring foreman 
have it in 


get jobs 


and 
their power to decide 


and who shall go without. 


the manager of 


wno snal 








As a protective measure against pos- 
sible discrimination in the distribution of 
work, the striking longshoremen demanded 
that the hiring halis' be placed exclusively 
under the jurisdiction of their union. The 
employers, on the other hand, were equally 
adamant in insisting on the exclusive con- 
trol of the hiring halls. 


Joint Management of Hiring Halls Set 
Up. The National Longshoremen's Board ruled 
in favor of joint management and operation 
of the hiring halls by the local union and 
the respective employers' associations. The 
actual work of managing and operating the 
hiring halls placed in the hands of a 
Labor Relations Committee, to be composed of 
three representatives designated by the em- 
ployers of the port and three representa- 
tives designated by the local union. 





was 


Relations Committee 
the organization and 


The Labor was 
empowered to determine 
the method of hiring longshoremen and dis- 
patching them to the work places. It was 
also authorized to appoint the personnel for 
each hiring hall. The labor dispatcher in 
the hall must, however, be selected by the 


union. 


A list of regular longshoremen in 
each port is to be prepared by the Labor 
Relations Committee within 40 days from the 
date of this award. The Board ruled that 
after time no longshoreman not on the 
list may be hired as long as there are men 
on the registered list ready and willing to 
work. 


such 


All registered longshoremen must be 


given work through the hiring halls without 


favoritism or discrimination, resardless of 
union or nonunion membership. The expense 
of maintaining the hiring halls must be 
divided equally between the union and t's 
employers. Each longshoreman registered, wio 
is not a member of the union, must contrib- 
ute to the support of the hiring hall an 


amount 
of the union for its members. 


equal to the per capita expenditures 





In addition to maintaining and oper. 
Labor Relation: 


ating the hiring halls, the 
Committee was empowered: (1) To 
all grievances and disputes 

working conditions; and (2) 
grievances relating to discharges 
In case of discharge without 
ficient cause, the Labor Relations Committe 
may order payment for 
statement with or without 
time lost. In 


ad judicat 
relating 
decide 


a) 


to 


ay? 
eu 


shoremen,. 


payment for 


the event of disagreement 


any matter, the Labor Relations Committe 
may refer the case to arbitration by an 
person or persons mutually acceptable 


them as arbitrators for the particular prob. 


lem at hand. 


This agreement is binding uron 
employers and the longshoremen for a perio: 
to and including September 40, 1945. It i 


also to 


to year thereafter unless written notice 
its termination is ¢g 


parties involved. 


iven by any one 





DIVISION OF LABOR STANDARDS 

With the appointment of a Director 

and an Assistant Director, the organi- 

zation of the Division of Labor Stand- 

in the United States Department 
of Labor is now in progress. The chief 
object of this Division is to promote | 
higher standards of labor laws and ad- | 
ministrative methods, bring about | 
greater uniformity among the States in | 
the field of labor legislation. 
The work of the Division of Labor 
tandards will consist of aiding State 
officials, labor and other organiza- 
tions with factual material on work- 
men's compensation,unemployment insur- 
ance, industrial health and safety, 
minimum etc. The Division will 
also be prepared to assist in drafting 
sample legislative bills with approved 
modern standards, end to analyze proe 
posed enactments ref- 

erer.ce to effect and practicability. 
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EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 


Labor Disputes in October.Preliminary 








e! on strikes, recorded by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, indicate that approxi- 
mate 2h0 strikes, involving 109,000 work- 
ers, were in progress during the month of 
October. Of these, 110 strikes with 46,000 
wag earners were carried over from the 
revious month and 130 strikes affecting 
03, workers began in October. Approxi- 
matel: strikes, involving 24,000 workers, 
were terminated during the month. 


a Qe 
ior Oo 


Wage disputes were responsible { 
tikes affecting 39,000 workers. Union rec- 





opnition caused 25 strikes with 4,400 wage 
earners. Disputes in which both wages and 
union recognition were involved account- 
ed for 50 additional strikes with approxi- 
mately 48,000 workers. The remaining strikes 
wer miscellaneous origin. 

United States Conciliation Service. 
uring October the Conciliation Service of 
the ited tates Department of Labor was 
called upon to render its services in 65 new 
labor disputes. In addition, 15 cases were 
carried over from the previous month. 

During the month the Commissioners of 
Conciliation were successful in averting 16 
threatened strikes and in adjusting dis- 
putes where a suspension of work had already 
occurred. Four cases were referred to other 
agencies for further action, 3 cases were 


recorded as impossible of adjustment, and 31 


were pending at the end of the month. 


The Conciliation Service also assist- 
ed the Textile Labor Relations Board in 0 
disputes in the textile industry, and co- 





perated with the Petroleum Labor Policy 
Board, the National Steel Labor Relations 


Board, and the National Mediation Board in 
handling oil, steel, and railroad labor 
disputes. 

The National Labor Relations Board. 





In the } months since taking office on July 
}, the National Labor Relations Board (Lloy 

Chairman, now resigned and re- 
by .Francis Biddle of Philadelphia, 
Harry A, Millis, and Edwin S. Smith)disposed 
and handed down 5) decisions or 


K. Garrison, 


Mw 
sul 


ed 
420¢€0 


cases 


settlements. Twenty-one cases were referred 


to the compliance division of the National 
Recovery Administration, which resulted in 


the removal of 18 Blue Eagles, and 1) cases 
were referred to the Department of Justice. 
An additional 150 cases have been 
of without formal hearings. 

In addition, the National 
tions Board intervened directly 
strike in the 

assisted in 


disposed 


Labor Rela- 


avert the 


to 


threatened shipping industry 


on the East Coast; 
and brought about an agree- 





eV ane +} 
setvtiin vne 


aluminum strike; 


ment in the Atlantic and Pacific Stores dis- 
pute in Cleveland, which had caused the 
company to close temporarily its 400 stores 
in that city. 

In one of its monthly reports to the 
President, made through the Secretary of 
Labor, the Board said: "In cases arising 


under section 7a of the National 





Recovery Act, it is not enough that the de- 
cision be just. It must alsc be prompt." 
With this objective, the Board has reorgan- 
ized the Regional Boards and entered upon a 
iefinite cooperative arrangement with the 
Conciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor. It is hoped that this arrangement 
will greatly speed up the handling of dis- 
putes which arise in connection with the 
application of section 7a. 

The National Mediation Board. Since 
its creation on July 21, 1934, the National 


Mediation Board (William L.Leiserson, Chair- 
Carmalt, 


has been occupied largely 


man, James W. and Carmody) 


employee representation of railroad 


When a dispute arises, the Board 
rm? 


an investigation to determine 


employees affected is elig 
the question of representation. Th 
on the 


lowed by a secret election, 


the Board decides who shall represent 
and 
the employer 
concerned. By November l, 
tional Mediation Board 
cases dealing with employee represen 


which 
the employees issues certificates to 


that effect to 


a 


labor organ- 
the 


has disposed of 40 


nd 
ization Na- 
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EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN OCTOBER 1934 


Manufacturing 


Estimated employment in manufacturing 
industries rose from 6,350,000 in September 
to 6,585,000 in October, an increase of 
235,000. Total weekly pay rolls increased 


Industries 


after the strike and to seasonal gains in 
certain other industries, such as sugar re- 
fining, jewelry, agricultural implements,, 
lighting equipment, potteries, etc. Season- 


























ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
October 194, September 193) and October 194% 
Number of workers employed 
October September October 
193 2/ 193, 2/ 1933 
Ot BONO S icrcwnticcnanssine 6,585,800 | 6,351,900 | 6,671,500 
Durable goods groups: 
ee 567,000 567,000 599,900 
PT. .. cp peneeeneeeetneat 681,00 682,400 64,1, 300 
Transportation equipment...... 385,00 415,900 433,100 
Railroad repair shops......... 259 5900 268, 500 265,200 
Nonferrous metals......e-.eees ‘ 212,200 | 206 , 800 214,700 
Pn se gicedadearheheeine 455,500 | 452,800 506,600 
Stone, clay, and glass....... ° 182,500 185,300 180,600 
Non-durable goods groups: 
BORG LORs cc cedicnvesccesseess ee} 1,503,900 1,191,100 1,591,900 
LOGEROPs 6. a secccececcevecs cece 269 , 500 277,200 287,500 
chk Serkan ted aun aan a ale atin " 798,300 89 , 700 77,600 
DN 14 Lendeepnaehewaewnee 90,00 89 , 500 89 , 00 
Paper and printing......... coe 512,500 506,100 502,700 
Ee ee eee cebne 363,700 461,800 363,00 
ee eee es 10,100 105,300 119,100 
Unclassified....... eoeeces eee 199 , 500 192,600 202,500 
1/ Preliminary 2/ Revised 























by $5,500,000--to approximately $123,500,000 
in October from $118,000,000 in September. 
This increase in factory employment 
and pay rolls was chiefly due to the resump- 
tion of operations in the textile industry 


al losses occurred in the canning and pre- 


serving, ice cream, men's clothing, and sev-J§ 


eral other industries. 
Employment Deelined in Durable Goods 





Industries. The durable goods industries 


E 


5 


> 


emp 1< 


ferroi 
indus‘ 
There 





pre- 
sev- 


oods 
ries 


PEPER TET 





= 


employed approximately 2,7,5,000 workers in 
October, compared with 2,780,000 in Septem- 
decrease of 45,000 between September 


ber, & 
and October. These industries are engaged 
in the manufacture of building equipment, 


railroad cars, automobiles and 
other items produced from dura- 
such as iron and steel, 


machinery, 
trucks, and 
ble raw materials 


Vs 


lumber, stone, clay, and glass. 


remaining durable goods industries 
fewer workers in October than in September. 
Employment declined by 30,500 in transporta- 
tion equipment, 8,600 in railroad repair 
shops, 2,800 in stone, clay, and glass, and 
900 in machinery manufacture. 


employed 


Compared with October 
all durable goods industries 


of a year ago, 


employment in 



































ESTIMATED WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
October 194), September 193) and October 1933 

Amount of weekly pay roll 

October September October 

1934 Y/ 193 2/ 1933 | 
BAL SePestPleOsicecvvcsccesess $123,527,000 |$117,887,000 |$120,930,000 

Durable goods groups: 
Iron and steel........ oon 10,554,000 10,134,000 11,738,000 
ee . 13,436,000 13,081,000 11,882,000 
Transportation equipment. 8,125,000 8,93,,000 7 455,000 
Railroad repair shops.... 6,361,000 6,185,000 6,631,000 
Nonferrous metals....e.e. 4,214,000 3,958,000 3,9l,0,000 
Lumber...... nekien suse 6,520,000 6,279,000 7,063,000 
Stone, clay, and glass... 4,169,000 3,081,000 2,988,000 
Non-durable goods groups: 
DIOR cess cdewamnwe sou 23,662,000 18,214,000 2,517,000 
LOGther. » 660000 scab carson 4,492,000 4, ,834,,000 5,053,000 
rr be enawn's oe 15,738,000 16,660,000 13,880,000 
Sic cn cncndensavccss 1,090,000 1,119,000 1,139,000 
Paper and printing...... , 12,278,000 11,937,000 11,298,000 
Chemicals........ eee re 7,592,000 7,479 ,000 7,115,000 
DN. é stance sasswown sss 2,039,000 1,946,000 2,181,000 
Unclassified..... euesades 4,257,000 4,046,000 4,050,000 
1/ Preliminary 2/ Revised 














Employment 

metals and 
industry between 
There was no change in the number of workers the 
the iron and steel group. 


September 


rose by 5,400 in the non- 
by 2,700 in the lumber 
and October. 


The 


32,9003 
nonferrous 


increased by 43,500. 


shops, 


The lumber industry em- 
ployed 51,100 fewer workers; iron and steel, 
railroad repair 
metals 1,500. 
in employment were more than offset by gains 


5,300; 
These losses 











in the other durable goods industries. Over 
the 12-month period, employment rose by 
52,300 in transportation equipment, 40,100 
in machinery manufacture, and 1,900 in 
stone, clay, and glass. 

Employment Increased in the Non-dura- 
ble Goods Industries. The nondurable goods 





industries provided employment for approxi- 


mately 4,540,000 workers in October as a- 


gainst 4,575,000 in September, an increase 


of 265,000. The non-durable goods indus- 


tries manufacture such products as flour, 


cigarettes, 
articles 


cigars and CtCe, 
at 


overalls, 


canned goods, 


which are consumed or such 


shirts, 


once, 


as and shoes, which wear 


out relatively quickly and must be rapidly 
replaced. 
In the non-durable goods the 


groups, 
increase in employment occurred in 
textiles, with a gain of 
over the previous month.Employment also rose 


largest 
414,000 workers 


by 6,400 in paper and printing, 1,900 in 
chemicals, and 900 in tobacco. These in- 
creases were partly reduced by the drop in 


employment of 51,400 in foodstuffs, 7,700 in 
the leather group, and 1,200 in rubber. 


Total October 1944 employment in the 
non-durable goods industries was 69,200 
smaller than in October 1943. The textile 


employed 88,000 fewer workers, the 
group 18,000, rubber 15,000 and the 
Over the 1l2- 


industry 
leather 
unclassified industries 4,000. 
month period employment increased by 24,700 
in foodstuffs, 9,000 in paper and printing, 
1,900 in tobacco, and 400 in chemicals. 


Pay Rolls Increased in the Durable 
Industries. With the exception of the 
loss of $809,000 in the weekly pay rolls of 
the transportation equipment group, all du- 
rable goods industries had larger weekly pay 
The in- 





Goods 





rolls in October than in September. 
creases were — 

in 
355,000 in 
256,000 in 
241,000 1 

176,000 in 
88,000 in 


iron and steel 
machinery manufacturing 


$4.20 ,000 


nonferrous metals 
lumber 
railroad repair shops 


stone, clay, and glass 


October 1944 pay rolls in the  non- 
durable goods industries were $1,680,000 
larger than for the samc month a year ago, 


The purchasing power of the wage earners em- 


ployed rose by $1,555,000 in machinery manu- 
facturing, $670,000 in transportation equi 


ment, and $27,000 in nonferrous metals, 
These increases were partly offset by reduc- 
tions of $1,165,000 in iron and steel, 


$543,000 in lumber, and $270,000 in railroad 
repair shops. 


Pay Rolls Increased in the Non-durable 





Goods Industries. The total weekly pay roll 
industries 


& 





in the nondurable were 
$4,915,000 
textile group 
of approximately $5,),50,000. 
es were: $31,000 in paper 
$113,000 in chemicals,and $94,000 in rubber. 
Pay rolls declined by $922,000 in 
stuffs, $342,000 in the leather group, ané 
$29,000 in tobacco manufactures. 

Compared with October 1943, 
ly wage income of workers employed in 
the non=durable goods industries in October 
this year was increased by $1,915,000. The 
gains over the 12=—month period were: 

$1,660,000 in foodstuffs 

980,000 in paper and printing 

477,000 in chemicals 

207,000 in unclassified industries 

In the other nonedurable goods indus- 
tries the wage income of the workers employ- 
ed was smaller than a year ago. Pay rolls 
were down by $855,000 in textiles, $561,000 
in the leather group, $12,000 in rubber, ani 
$49,000 in tobacco manufactures. 


<a 


WAGE RESTITUTIONS UNDER 


goods 
larger than in September. The 
alone registered an increase 
Other increas- 

and printing 


food- 


the week- 


the 
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October 27 
Adminis- 


During the 
to November 10, National Recovery 


2-week period, 


tration field offices arranged for payment 
of $164,630, due 6,815 workers 
wages. This was the largest amount 
ported during a 
seventh consecutive two-week period 
the amount of such restitution 
$100,000. 


for back 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 
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What happened to employment and pay 19434. The employment index in October was 
ro in manufacturing industries from Jan- approximately 79. This means that for every 
ary 1919 to October 1934 is described in 100 workers employed on the average during 
the chart presented below, The dotted curve the base period, 1923-25, there were 79 per- 
tel the story of employment, and the solid sons employed in October 19434. In other 
eurve refers to pay rolls. words, employment in October was 21 percent 

lower than in 1924-25. It was 4.7 percent 

The story is told by means of index ~ higher than in September, but 1.3 percent 
numbers which show the relative conditions lower than in October 1943 

X r r rT r , , 

EMPLOYMENT & PAY ROLLS in she MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

J year average 1923-192) -100 
Index BUREAU UF LABOR STATISTICS Index 

Numbers Washington Numbers 
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ployment and pay rolls from month to TY Pay I for October was 

month,compared with employment and pay rolls approximately 6 Th ndicates that $61 

. given period, called the base, The during October 


a 


of Labor Statistics uses the 4 years, 





25,as the base from which it measures pay rolls in 
s in the average number of workers em- , I 1aller than in 
and the average weekly pay rolls. 1925-25. They were 4.6 percent larger than 

in September and 2.2 percent larger than in 
The last point on the employment and October a year ago. 
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ll curves is for the month of October 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


my yment in manufacturing indus- 
ric averaged 44.5 hours per week in Octo- 
— @ 


in September, as compared 


vit ir stober of last year. Earnings 
averaged 55.5 cents per hour in October, 
cents in September, and 52 cents in October 
a year afro. 

The 1944 averages are based on the 
actual hours of work reported by 21,9306 es- 
tablishments, with 4,076,014 employees. The 


1944 figures are based on 11,434 establish-e 


ments, with 2,226,191 workers. 
In five selected representative dura- 
ble goods industries, the averag weekly 


1 3 2 - w 
nours and tne average hourly earnings were = 


urs: 


Weekly 


4u.5 in automobiles 


44.0 in foundries and machine shops 
434.5 in sawmills 
a 


in brick manufacturing 

25.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
73.0 in automobiles 

64.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
, 5 foundries and machine shops 


So & 4 
we ak 
JF °) 


yi.5 in sawmills 
bh.O in 
In five selected representative 


brick manufacturing 

non= 
durable goods industries the average weekly 
hours and the average hourly earnings were = 


Weekly hours: 


14.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
47.0 in paper and pulp 


in cotton goods manufacturing 
petroleum refining 
28.5 in tires and inner tubes 


(in cents): 
tubes 


Hourly earnings 


80.0 in tires and inner 


2 


76.0 in petroleum refining 
55.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
52.5 in paper and pulp 

-O in cotton goods manufacturing 


and slaughtering 
only two of the 

which 
in October were longer 


Brick manufacturing 


and meat packing were the 


ten selected industries in weekly 


hours of employment 


than a ear ago. In the other industries 
a § 


fewer hours were worked per week than lasi 
year. The reductions ranged from a fraction 
of an hour in foundries and machine shops to 
-5 hours per week in blast furnaces and 
rolling mills. 
Average hourly earnings in alli the 
10 selected industries were higher in Ccto- 
ber than a year ago. The increases varied 
from slightly less than 1 cent per hour in 


sawmills to 11 cents per hour in tires 
inner tubes. 
Weekly Earnings. 


come of factory workers 


The weekly wage in- 
averaged $18.90 in 





October, compared with $18.55 in September 
and $18.60 in October of last year. These 


earnings are based on total pay-roll figures 
which include part-time as well as full-time 
The 1944 averages calculated 


are 


employees. 


from the reports of 25,2843 establishments 
/ 4 


with 3,600,140 wage earners. The 19353 aver- 
age is based on 18,602 establishments with 


3,358,960 employees. 


In the five representative durable 
goods industries, the average weekly earn- 
ings of the employed workers were — 


$21.95 in automobiles 
20.15 in 
in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
14.75 in 
in brick manufacturing 


foundries and machine shops 
sawmills 


In the five selected nonedurable goods 
industries, 
$27-25 


an Cc 
22.80 


the workers averaged per week — 
in petroleum refining 
in slaughtering and meat packing 
22.75 in tires and inner tubes 
19.60 
13.20 in 
Blast furnaces and rolling mills was 
the only group of in which the 
income of the workers employed 
The 
reduction was approximately $%.l0 per week. 
In the other industries the weekly earnings 
of the employed workers were higher than in 
varying from 10 


in paper and pulp 
cotton goods manufacturing 


industries 
weekly wage 
in October was smaller than a year ago. 


October 1944, by amounts 
cents per week in cotton goods manufacturing 
and in sawmills to $3.10 per week in slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, 





ember 


These 
gures 
-time 


lated 
. 
ments 


earn- 


mills 


goods 
ek —- 


ng 


h the 
loyed 

Th 
week. 
nings 
an in 
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uring 
augh- 
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Employment, Payrolls, Wages and Hours in Certain Nonmanufacturing Industries 


tuminous Coal. Mining of bituminous 
ET 
Th 





g in October supplied jobs to 


30339 workers, e weekly pay roll was 
$6, - Th miners averaged 71.5 cents 
per ir and worked on the average 26 hours 
per week. Their average weekly wage income 
was $10.00. 

Compared with October 1944, employ- 


ment was increased by 51,600 and weekly pay 














ls by $1,515,000. Hourly earnings were 

15 cents higher, but the workers averaged 

imately 4 hours less per week than in 

t 1944-6 ‘heir weekly income was $2.15 

lass -I Steam Railways. The total 

umber of workers employed on class I steam 

railw » exclusive of executive officials 

2 was approximately 

Ms for the entire month 

vas $1: ng $126 month per 

individual e ol yee. 

mployment this year was 14,500 small- 

Y in October 1944. But the total wage 

ill for the month was $,200,000 larger, 

s increasing the average wage of the 
indi al worker out $6 per month. 





Telephone and Telegraph. 
at 
50,000. The 





s 277 


in imated 


$10, 


October is est 


weekly pay roll of 


averaged 75 cents per hour and their weekly 





wage income for 340.5 10ur of work was 
approximately $26.20. 

Power and Light. In October 1944 
this industry provided jobs for 274,500 


workers at an estimated weekly pay 


$7 »6060,00 The employees averaged 49.5 


hours per week and earned 75.5 





hour, Their average income is esti- 
mate at $29.50. 

Hotels. Total employmen ir otels 
was approximately 26),500. The weekly pay 
roll was $3,425,000. With an average of 26 
cent per hour, the wage made ap- 


proximately $13.40 
work. 


Laundries. Laundry 








BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, OCTOBER 1934 


Agriculture 


(\ a} 2 ’ > sx 
Vasn incowe receivec f 


me 
the 


Farm Income. 


from sale of farm products in 


cetober 1944 is estimated by the sastoriaremn 
of A wi 


Agriculture at $631,000,000 compare 
0,000 in Sep 5 


tober 194 


dh NAA 


tember and $561,000.00 


5. The increase in the farm 


ptember to October this year 
S usual between September and 
or chiefly because of a marked declin 


® 


an e income from the sal 
every $100 of 


the average 


For 
ive-y 
alized 


\ 
i between 192) and 1929, re 





Employment 
477,000 with a 


cents per 


establishments 


oi the country employed approxi- 
mately 0,500 workers in October 1944. The 
total weekly pay roll was $2,050,000. En- 
ployment averaged 49 hours per week,earnings 
57-5 cents per hour, and individual weekly 
wage incomes $14.90. 

only $55 in October 1934, c with $61 
in September and $49 in October 1933: 

Rental and denefit payments to farmers 
cooperating with the Agricultural Adjustment 
idministration amounted tc $76,00 : » com- 
ared with $51,000,000 in September and 
$56,000,000 in October a year ago. In ad- 
dition, farmers in the drought area realized 
$29,000,000 from emergency sale of cattle ¢ 
the Government. 

The total cash income of farmers was, 
therefore, $730,000,C in October compare 
with $620,000,000 in October of last year. 
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Industry and Trade Physical Volume of Industrial Pr. 





The Federal Reserve Board reports 


; : ‘ a dustrial production in the United Stat 
that the volume of industrial production, 


3 as from January 1919, to October 193) is 
which usually shows little change at this 


season, increased in October. Among the in- / pak on ae aap 
dustrial production prepared by the Feder: 


Reserve Board. The 4 years, 1923, 192), 
1925, are used as the base period from whi 
the month to month changes in industri 
production are measured. 


. 
iustries producing durable manufactures,out- 


put at steel mills increased from 24 percent 
* 


of capacity for the month of September to 25 


percent for October, while output of auto- 








PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 1923-25100 
Per Cent for Seasonal Variation Per Cer 
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mobiles and lumber declined. Production of The last point on the curve is f 
non-durable goods showed a considerable October 193). The industrial production ir 
growth in October. The sharp increases of dex for that month was approximately 7? 
operations at cotton, woolen, and silk mills This means that for every 100 units, or ba: 
were only partly offset by a decline in ac- kets of commodities (tons of steel, pairs 
tivity at meat packing establishments. De- shoes, cars of freight loaded, automobiles 
partment store sales showed a seasonal in- tons of coal mined, etc.) produced pé 
crease. Rural sales of general merchandise month during 1923-25, there were 73 su 


increased by less than the seasonal amount. units produced in October 194]. 


duction. The story of what happened to i: 


in the chart of the physical volume of i. 
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Business and Industrial Barometers 



































Automobiles. Total estimated produc- kilowatt hours per week more than in Septem- 
tion of passenger cars and trucks in the ber and 49 million kilowatt hours per week 
nited States in October was 142,500 units-- more than last year. 
: cars less than in Sept nd Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class 
92 cars less than in October 1943. I railroads in October averaged 640,500 cars 
Bituminous Coal. Total estimated out- of freight per week -- 5,500 cars per week 
it of bituminous coal was 42,500,000 net more than in September, but 16,000 cars per 
tons -- 4,800,000 tons more an in Septem- week less than in October 1943. 
er and 2,850,000 tons more than a year ago. Retail Trade. Total value of sales 
Building Permits. Contrary to sea- of 2 large mail order houses in October was 
ona trend, there was a marked increase in $64,150,000 -- $11,150,000 more than in Sep- 
building operations in October as compared tember and $10,800,000 more than a year ago. 
itn September. The estimated value of the Steel. Total production of steel in- 
tot ilding construction permits issued gots in October was 1,400,000 tons-- 210,000 
in identical cities in October was tons more than in September but 625,000 tons 
$50, ,000 -- $11,600,000 more than in Sep- less than in October a year ago. 
tember and $12,650,000 more than last year. Textile Industry. The textile indus- 
Electric Power. Estimated production try consumed 520,000 bales of raw cott in 
of electric power in October was 1,665 mil- October-- 224,000 bales more tha Septem- 
lion kilowatt hours per week -- 49 million ber and 16,000 bales more than last year. 
KK>>— 
WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN OCTOBER 1934 
Wholesale Prices. Following a steady with 100 in 1926 and 71.2 1945. 
rise for the past 6 months, wholesale prices This means that $76.50 could ; whole- 
ecreased 1.4, percent in October, They were sale in October the same amount of commodi- 
7e4 percent higher than in October 1934. The ties that cost $100 in 1926. The same com- 
Bureau of Labor Statistics' index of whole- modities cost $71.20 in October a year ago. 


90 a ~wwnt 
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ces in October was 76.5 compared 














INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
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crease (+) or 
1926 nee October |aecrease (-) Oct.1933 
1934 1933 to October 193 
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Index Index Index Percent 


eg al 


Farm products. 100 
Raw materials...wccevcccscce | 100 
Semimanufactured articles..| 100 
Finished products..........j| 100 
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765 71.2 + Teh 


70.6 55-7 + 26.8 
72.1 61.8 + 16.7 
71.5 72.8 1.8 
7922 7504 + 5.0 
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Retail Prices. Retail food prices in cents in October of this sar, and 66 cents§ 
ber 194. were practically unchanged from in October a year ago. ; 
the level of September. They were 0 percent 
higher than a year ago and 26.4 percent low- The table below aver. | 
er than during October 1928. The Bureau of age retail prices of some cipal 
Labor Statistics' index of retail food foodstuffs consumed in holds, 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
October 194 and October 193% 
= 
; Retail Price Increase (+) or decrease (-) 
sia Oct. 1934 | Oct. 1933 October 1933 to October 193) 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, pound....e.e- 8.4 8.0 + 0.4 + 5.0 
Butter, pound....e..e 32.4 28.3 + el + 14.5 
Milk, quart........ 11.7 11.1 + 0.6 + 5.4 
Eggs, GOZen.-ccccce 366" 33.0 + 3.7 * 2202 
Potatoes, pound.... 1.9 2.4 - 0.5 - 20.¢ 
Lard, poundecceccece 14. 9.6 + 5.2 + 54.2 
Pork chops, pound.. 27.2 24-4 + 4.0 + 16.2 
Round steak,pound.. 29.5 25.9 + 4.6 + 14.9 
Sugar, pounde...-- 5.7 5.7 No change No change 
Coffee, poundeceecece 25.1 26.6 + 1.5 + 5.6 
prices in October 193) was 71.39 compared The prices are for October 1944 and October 
with 66.6 in October 1943, 97.6 in October 1944 and are averaged for the country as a 
1928, and 100 in 1926. In other words, for whole. The table also gives the price chang- 
every $1 spent on food in retail markets in es that have occurred over the 12-month per- 
the larger cities in the United States in lode The changes are shown in cents and ir 
1926, the purchaser paid approximately 72 percentages. 
<< >o——__— - 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF PROGRAM 
Public Works. During October Public Emergency Conservation Work. The 





Works Administration construction projects 


supplied direct employment to nearly 510,000 


wage earners, The total pay roll for the 
month was over $29,000,000. Earnings aver- 
aged more than 64 cents per hour. 





Civilian Conservation Corps had 
rollment of 492,000 in October 


with 435,000 in September. The 


a total en- 
as compared] 
October pay 


rolls amounted to $16,900,000. 
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Emergency Work Program. The Emergency 
Program of the Federal Relief Adminis- 
tration provided relief work to 1,395,000 
applicants in October--an increase of 21,000 


ayy--+ 





7. ly 
word 


over the previous month. Their total earn- 
ines for the month were $61,)/,00,000, or 
$9,200,000 more than in September, 


Emergency Relief. Preliminary reports 
received by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration from 146 cities or urban count- 
that between September and Oc- 





jes indicate 





<—>0° 


from $5,600,000 in September to $ 


number of cases receiving unen- 


relief in 


tober the 


ployment these communities in- 


creased 2.7 percent. Expenditures for unem- 
ployment relief 
creased 10.2 percent. 

The total number of families receiving 
unemployment relief in these 146 commnities 
rose from 1,960,000 in September, to 
2,015,000 in October, an increase of 55,000. 
Total expenditures increased by $5,550,000 

60,150,000 


Pa 
irom 


all public funds ine 


in October. 





STUDIES AND REPORTS ON LABOR CONDITIONS 


F LABOR STATISTICS 


BUREAU 





Molders and Mounters in Stove Foundries. 
A study just completed by the Bureau of Lae 
por Statistics reveals that the molders em- 
ployed in 11 stove foundries in Alabama, 
teorgia, and Tennessee averaged in September 
1944, $20.10 per 346.1 hours of 
work, This is an average of 55.6 cents per 
hour and $j) per day. 
The mounters employed 
stove foundries averaged $1.10 per week for 
They earned 43.9 cents 


week for 


in the same 


32.1 hours of work. 
per hour or $4.37 per day. 

rne Code minimum in the soutnern states 
$2.20 per 
the northern states the minimum is 


for both molders and mounters is 
jay. In 
3.20 per day for males and $3.00 per day 


> 


r females, 


The Monthly Labor Review for 
addition to the regular statistica 





Novem- 
t 


hw 


ber, in 
reports, contains a number of special arti- 
cles of which the following are of particu- 


lar interest: 


Consumers! Cooperative Societies in 
1933. Net savings of $1,936,000 were made 
in 1944 by the more than 500 local Consumers 
Cooperative Associations covered in a recent 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





survey 


These societies had a total business for the 
year amounting to more than $1,000,000, At 
the end of 1944 they had an aggregate menu- 
bership of over 225,000. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
consumers! cooperative movement is the re- 
based on the value of their 
1933, 265 societies paid out 


fund to members 
patronage, In 


in refunds a total of $1,230,000. During 
29 to 1944, nearly 


the 4eyear period, 192 
$4,500,000 was refunded to members in re- 
bates for patronage. 


Payment of a Dismissal Wage. A recent 
study by Prof. Everett D. Hawkins of Prince- 
ton University, of dismissal compensation 
that 212 plants had paid come 

their dismissed employees at 





plans, shows 
pensation to 
time before April 1934. 
normally employed before the 
about 2,400,000 persons, but not all the eme 
ployees were eligible for dismissal compen- 
sation. In many cases information was not 
available concerning the amount paid to dis- 
missed workers, but it was estimated that in 
60 plants the total paid to more than 81,000 
workers was approximately $8,800,000. 

A frequent practic is to pay one 
week's wages for each year of service. Pay- 
ments as high as $3,000 to certain wage em- 
ployees were reported, and even 


some These plants 


depression 


greater 








Dismis- 
found 


amounts to some salaried employees. 
plans are to 
utilities, department 


sal compensation be 
largely among public 
stores, oil refineries, paper manufacturing 


establishments, and financial institutions. 


and 
acci- 


Industrial Accidents to Children 
Of the 618 reported cases of 
California in 19432 to employed 
18 years, all but 10 were 
Of the 608 closed 





Minors. 

dents in 
minors under 
closed by April 1, 1953. 
accident cases, 5435 were sustained by boys 
and 73 by girls. There were 6 deaths and 
13 cases of permanent partial disability 
among the boys. Among the girls, accidents 
were almost exclusively of a temporary dis- 


ability. In spite of the greater legal pro- 
tection to children under 16, it was found 
that the accidents in this group were often 


more serious than in the older groups. The 
total compensation costs in 222 cases re- 
ported amounted to $1);,000, and the medical 
and hospital expenditures in |\94 cases re- 
ported, to $16,000. 


WOMEN'S BUREAU 


Sixty-six out of every 100 workers 
employed in the leather glove industry are 
women, The industry is highly localized with 
the output in one New York county represent- 
ing two-thirds of the total value of the 
leather gloves produced in the country. 


The median earnings of the men em- 
ployed in this industry in New York are 
$23.45 per week, This means that one-half of 
the men employed earn less than $23.);5 and 
the other half more than this amount. They 
average 55 hours per week. In the case of 
women workers, however, the median wage is 
$12.65 per week. This means that one-half 
of the women glove workers employed in New 
York earn less than $12.65 and the other 
half more than this amount. The women aver- 
aged 49 to 92 hours per week. 


in New York has 
comparatively little displacement 


The glove industry 
witnessed 


of hand labor by machinery,and home work has [ jobs, 


been widely used in this. section of 
country. Half of the women home workers 
ployed in making leather gloves 
less tk’. $5.80 per week. In a number 
cases ese earnings represent the work of 
more than one home worker. 


+1, 


ba 


The practice of home work in glove 
making is practically unknown in the Middle 
West and is rarely found on the West Coas;, 
In the Middle West, the women workers eén- 
gaged in making leather work gloves averags 
$13.05 per week,and those making fine glove 
$14.55. The corresponding earnings of me 
making work gloves are $17.30, and for thos 
making fine gloves $20.70 per week. 


These are some of the findings  con- 
tained in a bulletin on the leather glove 
industry just published by the Women's Bv- 
reau.e. The bulletin is now available for 
distribution. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Job Placements Exceed New Applica- 
tions. During the 6=month period endim 
September 40, 1944,the offices of the Unitei 
States Employment Service placed 00,00 
more workers than they had new applications 
for employment. A large percentage of these 
placements was in the skilled trades. 
ing this period, 2,375,000 placements 
reported as against 1,955,000 new applice- 
tions for employment. 





were 


Special Employment Facilities for Larg- 
er Industries. The first special industry 
employment office has recently been organiz- 
ed in Philadelphia for service to 
rants and hotels. This unit is functioning 








res tau- 


as a separate division of the Pennsylvanis 
State Employment Service, An advisory con- 
mittee composed of workers' and employers 


of 


the J 
en- 


r 


average) 


Dur-~ 


representatives has been organized to aid ing 


the developments of this unit. The committees 
Topics dis-@ 


meets regularly once a month, 
cussed to date include such problems as bet- 
ter classification of restaurant and hotel 
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employment unit to the attention of the em- 
ployers and workers of the industry which it 
aims to serve. 

CHILDREN'S BUREAU 


The Children's Bureau is presently 
engaged in a study of industrial home work 
covering Maine, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Texas,and other local- 
in which industrial home work has been 
found to prevail. The Women's Bureau is co- 
operating in this survey. 


ities 


The study includes such industries in 
which home work is still permitted without 
regulation, those in which it is regulated, 


and those in which home work is prohibited 
outright. The object of the survey is to 
determine how manufacturers have managed to 
adjust their industrial operations to the 


prohibition of home work. The information 
obtained will cover hours of work and rates 
home work occupations, 
ildren engaged in these occupations, 
other data pertinent to the problem of 


paid for the number 
of ch 
and 


home work, 


CONNECTICUT STATE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


The Evils of Home Work Still Persist. 








-$6.92 


— 


work provisions because the Fabricated Metal 
Code, under whose jurisdiction many of the 
operations in question fall, does not pro- 
hibit or regulate home work in the industry. 


Pay roli records of nine Connecticut 
factories employing 438 families on home 
work disclosed that the median earnings for 
the month studied were $6.92. This means, 
that half of the families earned less than 
and the other half more, Only 1 out 
of every 3 families received as mich as 
$12 for the month's work. 


Visits to 129 of these families brought 
out the fact that, on the average, 4.) per= 
sons per family were engaged in the work. 
The average earnings per hour per person was 
7e9 cents, In 38 families, 5 cents an hour 
was the usual rate, while only 22 of the 129 
families made over 10 cents an hour per per- 
son, At the same time, the lowest hourly 
rate allowed for factory work in an N, R. A. 
code covering one of these products is 42% 


centse 


Not one of the families visited could 
support itself solely on these earnings. All 
the families, which had no members regularly 
employed inside the shop, had to depend upon 
public or private aid. 
employers claimed that the home work 


Although most of the 
system 





The urgent need of a minimum wage for women was used to provide income for persons un- 
who are working at home on small metal prod- able to work inside of the factory, it was 
ucts is shown in a recent report submitted shown that 70 percent of the families 
to the Connecticut Commissioner of Labor. visited had at least one unemployed member 
The work consists of attaching hooks and who could work inside the shop if the home 
eyes, snaps, and safety pins to cards, and work operations were performed there, A 
in stringing or wiring tags. The study, large number of the home workers expressed 
made this summer, revealed that these home the wish that their work be taken inside a 
worke are not reached by N. R. A.» home factory. 
OS = oe Oo 




















